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JAGUAK, OK SUUTH AMERICAN TIGER. 

The Jaguar makes his solitary haunt in the recesses of 
the forest, especially in the neighborhood of large rivers, 
which he swims with the greatest ‘dexterity. Of the ex- 
tent of this faculty, as well as of his extraordinary strength, 
some judgment may be furmed from a circumstance re- 
laed by D’Azara, which fell partly under that traveller’s 
personal observation ; namely, that a Jaguar, after having 
attacked and destroyed a horse, carried the bedy of his 
victim for about sixty paces to the bank of a broad and 
deep river, over which he swam with his prey, and then 
dragged it into the adjoining wood. According to M. 
Sounini, he is as expert at climbing as at swimming. ‘“‘I 
have seen,” he says, ‘in the forests of Guiana, the prints 
left by the claws of the Jaguar on the smooth bark of a 
tree from forty to fifty feet in height, measuring about a 
foot and a half in circumference, and clothed with branches 
hear its suinmit alone. It was easy to follow with the eye 
the efforts which the animal had made to reach the 
branches ; although his talons had been thrust deeply into 
the body of the tree, he had met with several ships, but he 
had always recovered his ground, and, attracted no doubt 
by some favorite object of prey, had at length succeeded 
in gaining the very top.” 

Endowed with such tremendous powers, it is no won- 
der that this formidable animal is regarded with terror by 
the inhabitants of tl.e countries which he infests. He sel- 
dom, however, attacks the human race ; although he does 
not appear to shun it with any peculiar dread. His onset 
is always made from behind, and in the same treacherous 
manner as that of all his trite; if a herd of animals or 
aband of men passed within his reach, he uniformly sin- 
gles out the last as the object of his fatal bound. When 
he has made choice of his victim, he springs upon its 
neck, and, placing one of his paws upon the back of its 
head while he seizes its muzzle with the other, twists its 
head round with a sudden jerk, which dislocates its spine, 
and deprives it instantaneously of life and motion. His 
favorite game appears to be the Jarger quadrupeds, such 
as oxen, horses, sheep and dogs, whom he attacks indis- 
Crininately and almost always successfully, when urged by 
the powerful cravings of his maw. At-other times he is 
indolent and cowardly, secretes himself in caverns, skylks 
ia the depths of the forest, and is scared by the most tri- 

ing causes. 

The Spaniards, and even the native Indians, appear to 
take pleasure in hunting the Jaguar, whom they attack in 
various ways. One of the most common is to chase him 
with a numerous pack of dogs, who, although they dare 
not attack so formidable an opponent, frequently succeed 
in driving him to seek refuge on a tree or ina thick 
Copse. Should he trust himself to the former, he is usu- 
ely destroyed by the musket or the lance; but if he has 
taken covert among the bushes, it is sometimes difficult to 
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Indians are hardy enough to attagk him single-hanced ; a 
perilous exploit, which, according. to D’Azara, they per- 
form in the following manner. - Atmed only with a lance 
of five feet in length, they envelope their left arm in a 
sheep skin, by means of which they evade the first onset 
of the fnrious animal, and gain sufficient time to plunge 
their weapon into his body, before he can turn upon them 
for a second attack. Another mode of destroying him is 
by means of the Isso; buat this method can of course be 
employed only when the animal roams abroad-upon the 
plains, or can be driven by the dogs into an open space 
fit for the purpose. Riding at full gallop with the lasso 
coiled up in their hands, these excellent horsemen will 
throw the noose with such certainty and precision, as in- 
fallibly to secure their formidable enemy at the distance 
of a hundred paces, aud to place him completely at their 
mercy. : 

The Jaguar is generally said to be quite untameable, 
and to maintain his savage ferocity even in‘a state of cap- 
tivity, showing no signs of attachment, to those who have 
the care of him. This assertion is amply contradicted 
by the fact that an individual confined in the Paris Men- 
agerie, was exceedingly mild iti his temper, and particu- 
larly fond of licking the hands of those with whom he was 
familiar.—American Magazine. 
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HANNAT LEE. 

“| want my breakfast; do you hear, Hannah? I say, 
I want my breakfast this minute,” said Joseph Brown very 
impatiently to the cook, one bright morning in the month 
of December. 

** Well, wait two or three minutes,” said the girl. 

‘* No, I won’t neither, so get it now.” 

‘*T shall get it when I please, so take yourself off, Mas- 
ter Joseph,” replied the girl in a cross, tone. 

“Tf you don’t give me my breakfast right off, I'll tell 
mother,”’ rejoined the child. 

“You may tell who you please, for all I care,” said 
Hannah, who was by this time very angry ; and away ran 
Joseph to make the threatened complaint to his mother 

Hannah was just broiling the steak for breakfast, the 
fire had troubled her all the morning, and it wanted but 
five minutes of seven, the usual breakfast hour. Joseph 
returned to the kitchen and said in a very important tone, 
“Hannah, my mother desires you to give we my break- 
fast now.” She poured out his milk, spread the butter 
on his bread, but was sorry to find when she went back to 
her steak, that the best part of it was smoked. . The clock 
struck; in her haste she overturned the ccffee, and was 
compelled to delay the meal, while she made more, and it 
was ten minutes past the hour, when the family were sum- 


aim at him with precision. In this Jatter case some of the | moned to the table. 


“Mrs. Brown,” sid her husband, ‘‘ this won’t do; that 
girl will uever answer our purpose. There we are behind 
hand with breakfast, and this steak is too smoky to eat. 
It is too bad to have such a piece of meat as that is, spoil- 
ed in cooking.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the wife, ‘‘ and I sent Jo- 
seph down this morning, to tell her to give him his break- 
fast first, as he was not very.well last night, and eat no 
supper, and to be sure the answer she made him was, 
*‘ Pll get it when I please, and you: may tell your mother 
so, for all I care.” ‘* Well, send her-off immediately : I 
won't have a girl’ in the house who is impertinent and a 
bad cook, into the bargain.” 

It was poor Hannah’s trial week, and as she went home 
to her mother that night, with the word from Mrs. Brown, 
that she would ‘not suit her, she felt almost too down- 
hearted to think of trying again for a place. She opened 
the door of her father’s house, and found her mother mend- 
ing some of the children’s clothes, by the light’ of a smal! 
wood fire, and her younger brother and sister, studying 
their Sunday School lesson by the same flickering light. 
As flannah entered the room, her mother looked up, and 
her pale, anxious face, the small, dark room, though neat 
and clean, when contrasted with Mrs. Brown’s cheerful 


| parlor with its bright coal fire and solar lamp, made Han- 


nah’s sad heart sadder, and putting her wages into, her 
mother’s hand, she said, ‘Oh, mother, here is my dollar 
for the week, and here [ am again to be a burden to you, 


t for Mrs. Brown thinks I won’t do for her,’’ and her tears 


fell faster and fastér. : 
* Do not be discouraged, my child, I dare say you will 


get another place. Only trust in your Heavenly Father, 
and you will have strength to persevere.” 


On Monday mornfig, Hannah started again in search 


| of a place, but after walking all day and inquiring at, the 




















' . . . 
different houses, quite discouraged, she was about return- 


ing home, tired and hungry, when she stopped and looked 
wistfully over the fence at a house which stood some dis- 
tance back from the street. ‘‘ Are you going to my 


_ house,” said a bright little boy, ina pleasant tone to her, 


‘as he put a lump of snow, for a nose, upon the face of the 
man he was making. ‘Does your mother want a girl ?”’ 
said Hannah, ‘ No, my mother don’t want any, but Mrs. 
Fisher is taking tea with us, and [ heard her say she 
wanted one. Why, do you want a place? ‘cause if you 
do, you better come in and see Mrs. Fisher. 1’ll show 
you the way,” and the little fellow trudged on before her 
to the house. As they went into the kitchen, ‘ there.you 
sit down, and I'll call mother,” said: the boy. He soon 
returned, fullowed by the two ladies. Hannah rose and 
curtsied to them, and in reply to Mrs. Fisher’s questions, 
said her name was Hannah Lee, that ‘she had lived one 
week with Mrs. Brown, but that lady thought she would 
not be able to do her work. — 

** Well,” said Mrs. Fisher, ‘‘T will see Mrs. Brown, and 
let you know to-morrow, if I want you.” 

.The little boy whispered to his mother, ‘ She locks 
tired, mother, may I give her some milk ?” 

** Yes, John,” she replied, and turning to Hannah said. 
*‘ you look weary, have you walked far?” ‘ Yes, ma’am,”’ 
said Hannah, ‘1 have been walking since early this morn- 
ing.” ?* Have you had any dinuer,” said little John. 

' No, dear.” 

** Well, John, you may ask Mary to give Hannah some- 
thing to eat.” 

‘* Yes, mother, I'll see to it.” 

Hannah eat a hearty meal of ccld meat, bread and milk, 
aud went home with « much lighter heart; but she was 
to be again disappointed, for Mrs. Fisher sent her word 
the uext day, that she was afraid to try her, as she wanted 
a good couk, and from what Mrs. Brown said, she thought 
she would not do for her. 1 

Two days after, little John Hall came to her, and. said 
his mother’s cook was taken sick, and if she would like to 
come and take her place his mother would try her. “Oh, 
mother,”’ said Hannah, ‘it is that dear good lady whe 
was so kind to me. I will go back with John.” 

“Well, wife,” said Mr. Hall, as they sat at tea that 
evening, ‘“‘did you see Mrs. Brown about the girl you 
spoke of.” 

‘** Yes, dear,” replied Mrs. Hall, ‘‘ and-her report was: 
not very favorable. She said she did. pretty well the first 
part of the time, but she was finally cross to the’children, 
and sent impertinent messages by them to her; late about 
her meals, and did not even know how to cook a beef- 
steak. Notwithstanding all this, F have determined to try 
the girl. She said she was honest and neat, and I liked 
her appearance so much the other day, that I sent for her, 
and she is now in the house. Phere was one thing that 
made me think, perhaps, the girl was not wholly in fault. 
While I was there, Joseph Brown came in, he is just the 
age of our John, and his mother asked him if his hat wer 
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candle! and let me take your work while you rest. 
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hung up. Joseph answered, “ No, I can’t reach the nail.” | 
Well, then, tell Susan to hang it up,” said his mother. | 


He went out, and sefeamed at the ‘top of his voice, Su-! 
Now really L’should not blame any | 


san, hang up mp hat; ; 
girl for being somewhat cross to be so spoken to by a 
child.” 

“ Well, there is no harm in trying her,” said her hus- 
band, “if she is honest; and you say her father has a large 
family to support.” 


, 


dren.” 

Four weeks from the time that she left Mrs. Brown’s, 
Hannah Lee again entered her mother’s dwelling; and 
though the room was small as ever, and the fire no bright- 
et than it was then, yet her own happy heart shed the light 
of cheerfulness around, and her pleasant smile was reflect- 
ed in her mother’s countenance, as she seated herself in 
a chair by her side. 

‘Here, dear mother, are some pieces of candle, that 
Mrs. Hall gave me; only think of our sewing by a sperm 
_Lam 
going to stay with you all day to-morrow, for the family 
are going to pass the day with Mrs. Hall’s mother, and 
Miss Susan, though she is only twelve years old, said she 
would get breakfast, and John said he would make the 
fire, that I might come home to-night. So here 1 am, 
mother. Those children are so good, and they speak to 
me so kindly, so differently from little Joseph Brown, and 
Mrs. Hall says she don’t want a better girl than I am, and 
she will give me a dollar and a half a week, just what she 
gave the other girl. No person can help doing well where 
every one is so kind. Mrs. Hall told me to day, what 
Mrs. Brown said of me, and: I told her all about it; how 
Joseph came for his breakfast when | was sv busy, and 
ordered me to get it in such a way, that it made me cross, 
and he never told me his mother sent him, neither. Mrs. 
Hall never lets the children interrupt me, unless for some- 
thing very important, and they always ask in such a pleas- 
ant way, ** Hannah, will you do this for me, when you are 
at Jeisure?” that it is a pleasure to put myself out for 
them ; and here are my four dollars, and I am so happy. 
But you dont say how glad you are, mother.” 

“« Because, my child, you have talked so fast, that you 
have given me no chance to speak. I do rejoice in your 
good fortune, both for your sake and my own, no. only 


_daat I am happy in the haypiness of my children, but be- 


cause your assistance is absolutely necessary to us. But 
have you remembered to whom your gratitude is due for 
all these blessings ?” é 

“Yes, mother, | have not forgotten tothank my Heavenly 
Father for them every day, I am more and more thankful; 
but there comes father,” she exclaimed, and she was soon 
folded in his arms, and recounting to him her success. 

‘* Now call in the children who are up, and let us have 
prayers,” said Mr, Lee when she had done speaking. As 
her father prayed that night, that she who had left the 
family altar for other scenes, might be sustained in the 
fulflinent of her duties, Hannah resolved, that with the 
help of God, she would be ever faithful. With a happy, 
hopeful heart, she retired to bed, where she was soon 
sound asleep. 

If children would only feel how much better it is for 


.them to speak kitidly to domestics, how. much their own 


happiness depends upon it, they would never allow them- 
selves to speak a harsh or hasty word to those upon whom 
they are so dependent for many of the comforts of life. 
And let them remember that when they speak unkindly or 
fretfully, the trouble does not end with the words they ut- 
ter, but angry feelings are roused, and like the ripples, 
which break the calm surface of the water, when a stone 
is cast into its depths, though the stone soon passes out of 
sight, yet the water is troubled far beyond the reach of 
their vision. And as in the case of little Joseph Brown, 


they cannot tell how great a matter a little fire kindleth. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE SCHOOL BOY.—NO. V. 


Leaving Home.—Parr First. 


James Lang had never been from home. Other lads in 
the neighborhood had been sent to various schools out of 
town, and when they came home to spend their vacations, 
they seemed so happy, and had so many fine stories to tell 
of what they had seen and heard, that James one day 
asked his mother to let him go too. .Mrs. Lang knew 
more abont the unpleasant things in a boy’s first absence 
from home, than James did. But as she had been for 
some time designing tosend him to a popular school in a 
neighboring town, as soon as it should seem proper for 
him to go, she was quite willing that he should indulge a 

















favorable idea of leaving home. She therefore said but 
little about it,; leaving him to learn from experience, that 
excellent schoolmaster, all the lessons he needed on this 
subject. 

When the time approached for him to leave home, he 
sat by his mother one evening, and was indulging many 
pleasing anticipations of his residence at L. Oh, mother, 
said he, how fine it will be, to have no errands to do. 


| John will have to drive the cow all the time, and go down 
* Yes, she is but sixteen, and the eldest of eight chil- 


in: town for father, and Betty will not be telling me to get 
this and that for her, but I shall do just what I like best. 
His mother reproved him for his expressions of selfishness, 
but he soon went of again. Mother, Henry Jenks says, 
that at Deacon B.’s, the boys have rooms by themselves, 
where they read and study and have good times, with no- 
body to send them to bed as soon as the clock strikes 
eight. Aud in the morning, they lie a bed as long as they 
like. ‘Fhey have a gymnasium too, with swings, and 
poles.and horses, and all sorts of plays before and after 
schoul,. and. beautiful experiments before the classes twice 
a week, and very pleasant teachers, and capital good times. 

James had evidently dwelt mach upon the bright sice of 
the picture, and was very enthusiastic in his plans and ex- 
pectations. Mrs. Lang could hardly refrain from tears, 
but only replied that possibly he might not find all things 
quite'ssé pleasant as he anticipated. But the principle of 
hope was too strongly developed in James’s nature, to al- 
low higeardor to be abated, and he spent much of his time 
before leaving, in building’ beautiful air-castles, and form- 
ing fine projects for his anticipated absence from home. 
James was not forward to say much about his expected 
freedom from parental restraint, but from various hints 


dropped occasionally, he was evidently pleased with the’ 


idea of having more liberty, and thought that he should be 
more: of a man, than When ander the authority of his father 
and mother. 

Early on the appointed morning, a knock at the door, 
and a loud voice—* Stage ready,’ summoned James to 
start ow his long anticipated journed. While the driver’s 
boy was strapping the trunk to the rack, the family gath- 
ered round James, each one eager. to say the last word, 
and to make him some little present to remember them by. 
James, in the momentary expectation of the stage, was so 
full of joy that he had eaten but little breakfast with the 
familly. Sohis mother put a little paper of cakes into his 
hand. as he started, and said, now don’t ‘forget us, James ; 
shall you want to come home’ at the end of the quarter ? 
I don’t know, mother, good bye; good bye all. And off 
he started to the road. The coach doerelosed, the driver 
cracked his whip, and away they went with fine speed. 

P—n. 
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[The following sketch was read tothe scholars of the Sabbath 
School connected with the church in Edgartown, Mass. They 
had assewb!ed to hear addresses from the different clergymen in 
the village, after which they retired to partake of a rich colla- 
tion of cakes and fruit prepared for their enjoyment. The sketch 
was written by “ Abbie,” a correspondent well known to some 
of the readers of the Companion.] 


THE THREE ROBES. 


Tt was Sabbath morning, still, bright, and holy. Earth 
fresh from her slumbers, was rejoicing in the glad light of 
the early sunbeams, which shed a new glory o'er her dewy 
robe of greenness; and showered wealth of bright jewels 
on her deep blue waters. Yet, as if conscious of the sa- 
credness of the hour, she had hushed her ten thousand 
voices, and as a worshipper with folded hands, acknowl- 
edged in adoring silence the presence of God. 

While my heart was subdued by these holy influences 
suddenly there broke upon my ear the music of a morn- 
ing hymn, so sweet in its melody, so joyfal in its praises 
that every successive strain inspired me with loftier devo- 
tion, and raised my spirit upon its wings of harmony, to- 
wards the bright regions whither it was ascending to min- 
gle its incense of praise with the sweet odors from the vi- 
als of the saints. Already the celestial city lay before 
my mental vision, énclosed by its wall “ great and high.” 
I saw the softly brilliant light that encircled it with a halo 
of glory, caught the echoes of heaven's undying music, as 
it floated up from the throne of God and the Lamb, and 
watched the white winged angels as they sped their flight 
to and fro on errands of mercy and love. 

Thus conceiving myself just without the enclosures of 
the golden city, there appeared before me an object of in- 
terest, that immediately engrossed my whole attention. It 
was a little child, a child of earth, yet of such rare beauty 
that as I looked upon him, I fancied it was a“ babe of 
Paradise,” strayed through the open gate of the celestial 
city, and seeking for its home again. He was wandering 
outside the bright walls, now gazing in wonder at their 
shining foundations, then watching his own sportive gam- 
bols as reflected in their pure transparency. For a mo- 
ment he held his breath to listen to the gushing songs of 
the bright birds. that hovered about his pathway thea 
laughing in childish glee, as their melody thrilled his 
heart, he gathered a pillow of the flowers at his feet. re- 
posed upon them for a moment, then flung them over his 
head in a shower of fragrance and brilliancy. But as I 
watched his sports, I soon perceived that he grew weary 
and discontented. When the gates of heaven opened, and 
he caught a glimpse of the happy beings within, I knew, 
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by his earnest, longing look, that he wished to be the; 

and when they closed again, his sad enquiring gaze nh 
of his disappointment, At length he approached Neate 
and nearer to one of the gates, and ventured to knock i 
admittance. As his little dimpled hands gently struck th 
inassive structure of pearl, I feared that his knock would 
not be heard, but immediately the gate was opened by 

bright angel, who in the bland tones of love, enquired the 
wish of the little applicant. : 

**T should like to come in,” said the child, “ everythiy 
is so bright and beautiful, and you seem so happ, lent 
May I come in?” 7 

And the angel answered, ‘* You cannot come inside), 
gate, because you are not dressed in the right robe, |, 
heaven we all wear one kind of robe, and no little chili 
can be admitted, unless he has it on.” 

Then the child glanced at his fair and reund limbs at 
his little white feet, vying in purity with their pearly res. 
ing place, and at the long clustering ringlets that haj 
veiled his delicate form, and again lifting his: eyes to the 
angel, he said, ‘‘ I’m sure | am as beautiful as you are 
I have on the robe of beauty. Why may F not come jy” 

Now I could not but agree with the. thought of the 
child, that he was of exceeding beauty. His: lips were 
sweetly fresh as rose-buds newly washed with dew; ‘i 
eyes were blue as the summer heaven; and the brigh 
wavelets of his shining hair seemed as if baptized in a floo| 
of sunshine. ‘So I waited anxiously to hear what the a. 
gel would reply. And he said, “‘ True, child, thou dog 
wear the robe of beauty, but another garment ig required 
in heaven. Go back to earth, and there learn what Go 
requires of thee, and whenever thou shalt appear at thi 
gate cluthed in the right robe, thou shalt be joyfully wel 
comed to enter.” 

So the child turned away from the closed gate:of heavey 
with a quivering lip and a tearful eye, and my heart yean. 
ed towards him as he wended his sad way back to earth 
again. But I knew the angel was right, and! my spiri 
breathed a prayer that he might be guided in the way of 
truth, and again seek and find admittance at the pearly 

te. 

As I lingered in contemplation, time flew rapidly, and 
again the child appeared before the gate of heaven. As 
he approached, | noticed that he came with a firmer step 
than before, knocked more loudly for admission, and when 
the angel appeared in answer to his summons, he present. 
ed his wish more as a deinand than as a request. “I an 
ready to come in now,” said the child, “ & have learned 
that the*good, and pure, and holy only, cam: liven heaven 
and I have been very good. I have obeyed my parents, 
spoken no wrong words, told no falsehoods, gjen some oi 
my books and toys to my companions who had none, 
spoken kindly to my playmates when they were hurt, aud 
been better than any child I have seen. Now I ain good, 
| am dressed in the right robe, and am already to cowe 
in. 

Then the angel gazed on the child with looks of sai- 
ness, and in a tone so full of sorrow, that it brought the 
tears to my eyes, he answered: ‘* Thou poor child, thou 
hast now clothed thyself in the robe of morality, but thou 
dost not perceive what a wretched garment thou dost 
wear. If it were perfectly pure and unsullied, it might 
serve for the dress of heaven, but it has many a fearful 
rent, and is somarred by spots and stains, that it can never 
be made white.” 

‘But I have been very good and kind,” pleaded the 
child; and I could discover by the proud beating of his|it- 
tle heart, and by the tone of his voice, that he thought it 
unjust that he should not be admitted. 

“Still thou hast had many wicked and angry feelings in 
thy heart,” replied the angel, ‘‘ and hast done many wrong 
things, and all these have sadly soiled thy garment, which 
should be spotless white. Go back yet again, poor child, 
thou art not yet robed for heaven.” 

So the angel closed the portal, and as the light of Para 
dise once more vanished from the child’s visien, and ils 
music grew faint upon his ear, he turned his bright bead 
and wept bitterly. But as his childish grief was spent, he 
brushed the tears from his eyes, and softly murmured to 
himself, ‘I will go back and ask everybody what I can do 
to please God, for | must find the robe they wear in 
heaven.” : 

Once more the little child came back to earth, and dai- 
ly did he read the holy book that Ged had sent him, that 
he might learn about the beautiful white robe. And as o- 
ten ascame the holy Sabbath, he went to the Sabbath 
School where children were taught about Ged and hear- 
en. ‘There he found that he had an evil heart, and could 
not please God without some one to help him. ‘He learned 
too that there was a blessed Saviour all ready to help him, 
and to forgive all his past sins, just as soon as he was sor- 
ry for them, and that he would be accepted of God, and 
be admitted into heaven, by trusting in this Saviour. 

Before the gélden gate of the new Jerusalem, once 
more appeared the beautiful child. As he waited there 
whth folded hands and bended knees, he looked so lovely 
in his meek simplicity, that the soft light of heaven seen- 
ed already shed on his face. And as the angel opened the 
portal, he said, ‘I know I am not worthy to live in thie 
beantiful city, but may I not come in for Jesus sake.” 

“ Sweet child,” said the angel, and as he spoke his white 
wings fluttered with joy, ‘‘ thou hast conquered. Now we 


bid thee welcome, thrice welcome to the holy abode, for 


thou hast obtained the precious costly garment that alone 
can find entrance here. 


of Christ’s righteousness,” 


Thou art clothed in the robe 














Then in a flood of richer, softer harmony than ever fell 
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on mortal ear, burst forth the welcome of the angels, as 
the little child was led through the gate into the city. 
And as he walked its streets of shining gold, gazed upon 
its green pastures and still waters, and breathed its atmos- 
phere of light and fragrance and love, it seemed to me that 
‘every sweet sound had taken a sweet odor by the hand, 
and walking through the open door of the child’s heart, 
were holding a joyous dance therein,” for his face grew 
radiant with rapture, he shouted out in gladness, and 
clapped his hands for joy. I watched asa bright convoy 
of angels conducted him to the throne of God, and the 
Lamb. The glorious Being that sat there welcomed 
him with a smile of love, for he saw that the little child 
wore the very robe he had purchased for him eighteen 
hundred years before, on the hill of Calvary-—the robe of 
his own righteousness, and in tones of thrilling music I 
heard his gracious words: “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

So the little child returned no more to earth. They 
who had loved him, mourned for him at morn, at noon- 
tide and at even, but never more did they hear his glad 
voice mingling with the singing of birds in spring time, 
nor see his sweet face amid the roses of June. Yet while 
they sorrowed, they rejoiced; for they knew he was 
dwelling in a city whose brightness eye hath not seen. 











“Ear hath not heard its deep sounds of joy, 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair, 
Sorrow and death may not enter.there, 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
Beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb.” 


Little children, are you dressed for heaven to-day? 
Have any of these. “‘ little onés” asked and received the 
“robe of Christ’s righteousness ’’ If the robe of beauty 
were requisite to enter heaven, those to whom God had 
not imparted this gift would feel very sad at the thought 
of being forever shut out from that bright abode. But 
God does not regard the beauty of the form and face, but 
the purity of the thoughts and feelings. If you were re- 
quired to bej dressed in the unsullied robes of morality, 
that is, of your own goodness, do you not see how impos- 
sible it would be for you ever to enter heaven; for even if 
you begin this very hour to do right, and should never sin 
again, you have already done wrong things, and thought 
angry or wicked thoughts perhaps every day of your lives; 
and every such deed or thought is a stain upon your robe 
of morality, which you can never wash out by any good 
deeds you may afterwards perform. 

But the robe of Christ’s righteousness is offered to every 
one of you. If you sincerely ask it of God, and try with 
all your heart to do what he has directed to obtain it, he 
will give it you. You cannot seek it too soon, for the 
longer you wear it, the brighter it will grow, and if.you 
are called away from earth while little children, how joy- 
ful it will be for you to be ready to be welcomed at the 
gate of heaven. 

And have those among you who are no longer little 
children sought for this glorious garment. Maiden, in the 
dewy freshness of youth, are you clothed in the robe of a 
Saviour’s righteousness. Remember it is the only robe 
which can cover the depravity of your soul; only this can 
shield you from the sinfulness of the present evil world ; 
only this will be recognized as a wedding garment at the’ 
marriage supper of the Lamb. It is now held out to you 
in all its bright purity ; will you not hasten to adorn your 
spirit therein. Could I paint your dismay, if a sudden 
summons from eternity should find you without it? Could 
I portray your remorse should the opportunity for its ac- 
ceptance be forever lost to you? I could not. 

Hasten then, to enrobe thyself in its shining folds, and 
all shall be well with you. The three sister graces of re- 
ligion shall brighten life’s pathway ; Love to float about 
thee as an ornament, even the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, more precious than the jewels of earth, for it 
is in the sight of God of great price ; Hope to be a living 
light in thy soul pointing ever to that bright star, to which 
as the needle to the magnet, thy heart shall ever tremble 
and turn, the star of Bethlehem; and Faith to be the 
golden key which shall at last unlock for thee the para- 
dise of God. 








History and Biography. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


Eapert. 


Our last number brought down the Ifistory of England 
to the time when all the Saxon tribes were united in one 
kingdom under Egbert. The country being now deliver- 
ed from the petty wars that used to be carried on between 
the chiefs of the different provinces, began now to expe- 
rience the blessings of peace, and the protection and _ se- 
curity of a regular government. This, however, was of 
short duration. ‘The Danes and Norwegians, from the 
North of Europe, began about this time to make their in- 
cursions upon the Western coasts. These Northern tribes 
were the original stock, from which the Saxons, who now 
inhabited England, were derived. But, they were still 
Pagans; and as Charlemagne, emperor of France, had 
persecuted the Pagan Saxons in Germany, they became 
inveterate in their hatred of all who bore the name of 
Christians. They were warlike, barbarous, perfidious, 
and cruel. So regardless were they of the faith of trea- 
ties, that they were called “ true breakers.” They were, 





in fact, a nation of pirates. They fitted out expeditions 
with ships, with armed bands to go ashore wherever they 
could effect a landing, for the mere purpose of plunder, 
killing or driving away the inhabitants, burning their 
houses, and carrying off their property. In tne year 832, 
while king Egbert was in the height of his power, a num- 
ber of these pirates landed in the Isle of Sheppey,* plun- 
dered the people, and escaped to their ships. ‘The next 
year, they arrived with thirty-five ships at Charmouth in 
Dorsetshire; where they fought a desperate battle with 
Egbert, and then retreated to their ships. Soon after this, 
they landed ‘at Cornwall, where they found, on the rugged 
promontory, which stretches out to Land’s End, a numer- 
ous and warlike tribe of the original Britons, who had 
never been completely subdued by the Saxons. With 
them the Danes formed an alliance ; and they joined them 
in great force, and marched into Devonshire. There they 
found many old Britons, ready to revolt against the Sax- 
ons. But the king met them at Hengsaown hill, and de- 
feated them with great slaughter. Soon after this, in 836, 
he fied. 
ErHeLwutr. 

Egbert’s eldest son, Ethelwulf, succeeded him ; but he 
was not able to unite the kingdom, as his father had done. 
He first divided the government with his son Athelstane, 
giving him the kingdom of Kent; and afterwards Mercia, 
another province of the Empire revolted. ‘Thus instead 
of being united against the common enemy, they were 
weakened by division. ‘The Northern barbarians took ad- 
vantage of this, to ravage the country. They even sailed 
up the Thames, and stormed and pillaged London, Ro- 
chester, and Canterbury.- Seeing the necessity of a union, 
the different provinces sent delegates to a kind of Con- 
gress, which met at Kingsbury, in Oxfordshire, in the year 
851. 


stane defeated them also, and took nine of their ships, at 
Sandwich. ‘This put a stop to their depredations for the 
present. 


set apart as a day of public prayef. 


Ethelwulf’s oldest son, Athelstane, was now dead; but | 
he'still had four more, Ethelbald, Ethelbert, Ethelred, and | 


Alfred, who was but a boy. The superstitions of Popery 
now prevailed in England; and it was customary for the 
princes frequently to make pilgrimages to Rome. Ethel- 
wolf, though a man of no very fair character, was yet fond 
of the superstitious devotions of the times ; and though his 
kingdom was exposed to the inroads of the Northern pi- 
trates, he undertook a pilgrimage to the “ Holy City.” 
He took with him his little son Alfred, and had him ‘‘ con- 
firmed” and anointed with holy oil,” by the Pope. He 
remained there a year. On his way home, he married Ju- 
dith, the youthful daughter of Charles the Bold, king of 
the Franks. It is said by some historians, that his first 
wife was then living, but this is not certain. However, 
many years before this, it was made a law of the kingdom 
that the wife of the king should not be called queen, nor 
sit with him on the throne; and his eldest son Ethelbald. 
with a great many of his people, did not like his marriage; 
and on his return he found his title to the throne disput- 
ed. The old king, however, would not fight his own son, 
but gave up to him al! the Western part of the kingdom. 
Soon after this, in 857, Ethelwolf died, and 
ETHELBALD 

Succeeded to the whole kingdom. But he reigned only 
two years; and was succeeded by 


ETHELBERT ; 
Whose reign was short, and full of trouble. The Danes 
now made new inroads in almost every part of the Island. 
They burnt Winchester, his capital, and established them- 
selves in the Isle of Thanet. He died in the year 866, or 
867, and his next brother 


Erde ren, 
became king. In one year, he fought nine pitched battles 











against the Danes. The kings or chiefs of Mercia and 
Northumbria withdrew from the league formed by the 


Congress at Sandwich, and left Ethelred to fight the | 


Danes alone. He and his people fought with desperate 
valor, during the whole of his brief reign. His younger 
brother Alfred, though but a youth, also, greatly distin- 
guished himself in these battles. Great numbers of the 
Northern barbarians were slain; but their loss was sup- 
plied with fresh forces from the North, all eager for war 
and plunder, and full of vengeance, on account of the num- 
bers of their brethren who were slain. 
youthful Alfred was left to fight alone, while Ethelred was 
at prayers in the church. 
obtained a splendid victory. But soon after, Ethelred 
suffered geverai defeats, and died of wounds which he re- 
ceived in battle at Whittingham. The kingdom now be- 


- come weak and broken, was left to Alfred, the youngest 


son of Ethelwulf, concerning whom, I shall have a very 
interesting story to tell you in my next. 

Our readers will see, by the portion of history under 
review, the dreadful evils of war. When a country is en- 
gaged in warfare, all the artsof civilized life languish. A 
state of general insecurity prevents the people engaging 


most able bodied men are drawn away from husbandry to 
the battle field, and the tillage of the land is neglected. 
The wars which prevailed in England, at, this early pe- 
riod, were marked with savage ferocity. Great numbers 





* We advise our youthful readers to have a map of England 
before_them, while reading these articles, so as to fix these places 





on their minds. 


of the people were slain, and large tracts of the country 
were overrun and desolated. ‘The destruction of the crops 
produced frequent famines, and to famines succeeded pés- 
tilence. The consequence was, that the progress of so- 
ciety was constantly retarded ; the population continued 
to bé comparatively small, and large portions of the coun- 
try remained a wilderness. These times must, also, have 
been seasons of great suffering. 

There is another important lesson, also, which we may 
learn from this history. Nations which are guilty of injus- 
tice and oppression, will be visited in their turn, with righ- 
teous retribution. If you read with care the Scripture 
histories, you will find this to have been generally true in 
ancient times. Nations have no souls, and therefore they 
are punished in this world. ‘The Saxons, had overran 
England, driven out the original inhabitants, and taken 
possession of their lands; and now they are visited, in 
their turn, by hordes of barbarians, who treat them in a 
similar manner; showing that a righteous God rules 
among the nations of the earth. . 








Parental. 
BEAUTIFUL SCENE, 
J. R. Chandler, Esq. editor of the Philadelphia U. S. 
Gazette, describes the following scene : 
At length a repeated remark drew my attention towards 


the bank ; hooking over the verge of which, I saw an el- 
derly man, in a rough dress, with a small boy by his side. 








After this, Ethelwolf and his son Ethelbald, defeat- | 
ed the Danes at Oakley, with great slaughter; and Ethel- | 


But such was the distress of the country, on ac- | 
count of the barbarous wars, that every Wednesday was | 


At Ashton, the | 


He fought with great valor, and | 


in any enterprizes of improvement; trade is ruined; the | 


‘“Why not?” inquired the senior, 

‘* Because you called me earnestly, and bade me meet 
| you on the beach, as soon as I could get dressed.” 

“It should not have been neglected,” said the old man. 
“‘T should think,” said the boy, with the appearance 
' of great deference, “that you could not have been up 
‘ long.” 

:  ** No, T had but just risen, when I called. you.” 

There was a pause of a few moments, which the old 
' man broke by saying— 

“* We are quite early, and perhaps the duty omitted by 
both of us in the house may be discharged here. We will 
scarcely work the worse for it to-day.” 

The speaker then took off a glazed hat, and displayed a 
head slightly bald; the long, mottled hair upon its.sides 
trembled in the slight breeze that set in from the ocean. 
The younger also Jaid aside his hat, aud both knelt upon 
the sand. In a solemn tone the father commenced his 
morning devotion. ! could not catch all the words; but 
here and there, when special earnestness marked the re- 
quest, I could distinctly hear each syllable. The lan- 
guage was simple, but expressive ; and as much of it was 
scripture, it occasionally rose inso sublimity: The daily 
wants, and cares, and dangers of the petitioner went up 
to Him who has taught us to ask “‘ day by day our daily 
bread ;” and when the family and friends had been com- 
mended to Him who careth for all, the humble worship- 
pers arose from their knees, and proceeded silently to. a 
boat which was to convey.them to some craft anchored at 
some distance from the shore. Other ears than mine 
heard the morning prayer of the old pilot; and whatever 
fate may be his, I cannot doubt that he will be prepared 
' to meet it with the most perfect resignation. 

















- Mlorality. 


TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


The following touching anecdote is extracted from a 
pamphlet drawn up by the Rev. Mr. Longmuir, of Mari- 
ners’ Church, Aberdeen, and which we would recommend 
to the perusal of our readers. On the close of an address 
recently delivered by Mr. Longmuir, the chairman, Wil- 
liam Chapman Esq. said that— 

‘** A few years ago, he was’ owner of a fine vessel which 
sailed from this port. Her captain had been brought up 
| by him from his youth, and when sufficiently qualified, 
| had been sent to sea as captain of this vessel, with orders 
never to sail from the port on the Lord’s day. For along 
time these orders were faithfully obeyed. The captain— 
honest and industrious in his business—became highly 
| Tespected by his employer. On one occasion all was 
, ready to go to sea. The season was fine, and the captain 
' had resolved to take his wife and child with him on the 
voyage. ‘They were on board. Adverse winds sprang up’ 
and the vessel was detained for several days. On the 
Lord’s day morning, the seene was changed; the wind 
was fair and many vessels that had been wind-bound were 
getting urider weigh. . Alas! the temptation was too 
| strong for his weak faith, and he yielded to it. Within 
little more than twelve hours after their crossing the bar 
at Shields every one on board that vessel was lost. None 
were left to explain the circumstances which. brought 
about this melancholy event ; but it was supposed that the 
vessel had struck upon a sandbank, and that the captain, 
having lost the moral courage and self-possession arisin 
from a conscience at peace with God, had quitted his ves- 
sel, and, with all on board, had taken to a small boat, 
which was overturned in the surf, when the whole crew 
were called to appear in an eternal world. ‘Phe vessel 
shortly after floated with the rising tide, and came on 
shore apparently just as the crew had left it—the cabin 
dry, and a canary bird hanging in its cage, full of life and 
vigor, singing as if all was well, and its shipmates occupy- 
| ing their accustomed places.” 
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Editorial. 
UNSOUND REASONINGS. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


One bright summer morning, the Whitby boys (three in num- | 


ber,) rose early and dressed themselves as usual, and went out 
to assist their father in his labors. Anunusual stillness seemed 
to pervade the village, The store opposite was closed. The 
clink of the hammer.was not heard at the blacksmith’s shop. 
Scarcely a person was to be seen in the street. 

“ Well,” said Robert, the oldest boy, “if Sunday ever came 
twice in a week, J should think it was Sunday to-day.” 

s* Jt does seem like it,” said James. 

“ Can't I play any to-day ?” said Peter, the youngest boy. 

“ Yes,” said Robert, “it isn’t Sunday any how, for day before 
yestercay was Suuday; as father isn’t at work, and don’t want 
us to help him, we may all have a little play ; come on, let us 
have some fun, there isn’t too much fun a going now a days.” 

At this moment, Mrs. Whitby appeared in the door and call- 
ed the boys to breakfast. They thought the breakfast rather a 
frugal one, yet they made no remarks about it; as they had 
been taught to eat what was set before them, provided it was 
clean and wholesome. 

Father,” said James, “ what do you intend to do to-day ” 

“] intend to go to meeting of course.” 

“ Going to meeting ?” 

“ Yes, what is there so strange about it ?” 

«J don’t know, sir; I didn’t know there was to be a meeting?” 

“ Where were you on the Sabbath ?” 

“1 was at meeting all day.” ' 

“ He has forgotten,” said Robert, “that it is fast-day.” 

“I didn’t forget it, for I never knew it,” replied James. 

The truth was, all the, boys were asleép in church when the 
notice was given out by the minister, that Tuesday would be 
observed as a day for fasting and prayer, in view of the low state 
of religion in the township. Why did their parents let them 
sleep in church? I suppose they would have kept them awake 
if they had been in the pew with them, but this was not the case. 
In accordance with a custom which prevails in too many places 
in New England, the boys of the congregation were permitted 
to sit by themselves in the gallery. Hence they could play or 
sleep, if they felt so disposed, without any one to trouble them. 
The Whitby boys, as I said, were al] asleep when notice of the 
fast-day was given. They would have thought it highly impro- 
per to stretch themselves out at length, and go tosleep in a gen- 
tleman’s parlor ; but they did not seem to thimk that it was im- 
proper to do so in the house of God. 

Robert had chanced to hear some one speak of the fast, and 
recollected it when his father was carrying on the conversation 
with James noticed above, and hence he was enabled to make 
the remark, “ He has forgotten it is fast day.” He wished to 
make the impression that he heard the minister give the notice, 
and that he hed not forgotten it. Was there any thing wrong in 
what he said? Yes, for he designed that the word spoken 
should convey the impression that he was awake on the Sabbath, 


and heard the notice given, and remembered it; he designed to | 


convey a false impression ; in truth, he was guilty of falsehood. 
It was just about as bad as if he had wilfully stated what was 
false in so many words. He did not think so. Ohno, .Hehad 
no idea of being a liar. 

After the morning prayer, Mr. Whitby said tothe boys, “ You 
may now drive the cows to pasture, and then wash yourselves 
and get ready for. meeting. 1 wish you to go to the prayer 
meeting.” 


for home in company with their father. 

Robert did not know what to make of his father’s silence, 
for he had scarcely spoken, and had not uttered one word of re- 
proof. 

Pretty soon they came toasmall grove, and as they were 
passing through it, the boys observed that their father looked up 
pretty often among the branches of the small trees. They could 
not think, at first, what there was in the trees that interested him 
so much, but pretty soon they bégan to suspect what he had in 
view. Their suspicions became certainty when he stopped, and 
cut and trimmed out a long, slender, tough branch, and applied 
it smartly to their backs and Jegs; that is, of the two older boys. 
He concluded that Peter was led by his elder brothers, and that 
it was not best to whip him. 

They danced and roared well, and came to the conclusion 
that the next time their father told them to wash themselves and 
get ready for meeting, they should not go to the mill-pond for 


that purpose. . 
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UNKNOWN SUCCESS. 


Sunday School teachers who do not clearly perceive the ef- 
fecis of their instruction upon their juvenile charge, too often 
conclude that they labor in vain. 

Mr. M. was for many years a pious and indefatigable teacher. 
It pleased God to call him to sutfer severe affliction, and to an 
early death. During his Jong affliction, though it was paintul 
even to see himn walk, he cleaved to the schoo} and to his class, 
nor, would he resign them as long as he could possibly reach the 
school, It was my happiness.to visit him during his trying l- 
ness ; and the calmness of his,mhind under afflicuon, and his tri- 
umphant departure, I never shail forget, Nor shall 1 cease to 
remember another circumstance. ‘l'urning to me, and with 
something like despondency, he once said, “ Well, { believe I 
never was useful as a Sunday School teacher.” 

Some short time after his death, | visited a Sunday School in 
a small town some distance from that-in which Mr. M. had lived. 
I soon recognized among the teachers one who had been a Sun- 
day scholar; I conversed with hins and found that he was pious, 
and wes a member of the Christian church in that town, 1 cun- 








gratulated him upon his employment, and inquired by what 
means he had been ‘led to embrace the Lord Jesus’ Christ? He 
replied, “I'he advice which my teacher again and again yave 
me, led me to reflection and to prayer, and 1 hope was the means 
of leading me to Christ.” And who was that teacher? He re- 
plied, “Mr. M.” Yes, that same dear friend, who upon a dying 
bed, said, he believed he had never been a useful teacher. 
(London Teacher’s Magazine. 
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THE WOUNDED FROG. 


Some heedless and hard-hearted little boys and girls seek 
amusement by distressing creatures that cannot defend them- 
selves, nor complain when they are badly treated, Such chil- 
dren forget that the-animals, birds and insects, they sometimes 
torment without any good reason, have feelings as well as them- 
selves, and.endure great pain, when they are injured. ‘Some are 
so, thouglitless that they do not consider how much pain their 
cruelty causes, and others are so much like savages, that they 
can sport with the agonies their cruelty occasions, As we were 
once passing a small stream that runs through a village in this 
State, a lad showed severa! other boys a frog that was lying in 
the water, and nearly dead from a wound that it had received 
from him the preceding day. He made himself merry over the 
dying victim of his inhumanity, and talked of the matter in a 
way that showed that he was very destitute of pity. After blow- 
ing off the under jaw of the innocent and defenceless frog by 
thrusting one end of a fire cracker down its throat, and setting 
fire to the other, he left it to suffer and die while he was at play 








“‘Jsn’t there going to be preaching ?” said Robert, as though | 


the lack of preaching, would be a great privation to him. 

“ Yes, there will bé preaching at the usual hour, but there is 
to be a prayer-meeting first.” 

The boys went to drive the cows to pasture, but went very. 


nestly as if they had been a company of mineralogists, Just 


’ Portland to Boston, “and fell among thieves.” 


before they reached the house on their return, they met a couple « 


of boys, one of whom sung out, “Come on, we are going in 
swimming.” 

“It is fast day,” said James. - 

“ That makes no odds; we are not going to eat up the mill- 
pond.” ; 

** We have to go to meeting; father told us to go and wash 
ourselves and get ready, and it is most time,” said James. 

‘“‘ That’s it exactly,” said the boy, “ yodr father told you to go 
and wash yourselves, and that is just. what we are going to do. 
The mill-pond is just the place for it.” 

“So it is,” said Robert, who gieatly desired to.go, and there- 
fore greatly approved the boy’s reasonings. ‘Come, James, we 
can wash ourselves a great deal better there, than we can by the 
well. Father told us to wash ourselves.” 

«“] know that,” replied James, “ but he didn’t mean we should 
go in swimming.” 

“ We are not going in swimming, we only go to wash our- 
gelves—we can do it just about as quick, and a great deal 
better.” 

James hesitated, but soon yielded, and followed his brother as 
did Peteralso. They went to the mill pond which was about 
half a mile distant, and soon forgot all about washing themselves 
and all about the meeting. They had been there about two 
hours, when Robert looked up and saw his father standing on 
the banks of the pond. This sight brought back his recollec- 
tion, He called to James and Peter, and they came out of the 


' 
} 


or taking his rest.—Myrtle. 
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ROBBERS IN BOSTON. 
A few weeks since a man named Jonathan Sweat, went from 


A rumseller 
robbed him of his senses by selling him intoxicating drinks, 


when he wandered about some time, not knowing. what he was 


. doing. In a. state of insensibility he settled upon a door step, 


, where two men stripped him in part, taking clothes, a silver 
slowly, and stopped to examine every pebble in the road as ear- ° 


watch, and twelve dollars in money, amounting in all to $42. 
The two robbers that got his property were taken by a watch- 
man, and will probably have to pay dearly. for their offence, 
while the one that robbed him of his senses, is allowed to run 
at large, and rob as many others as he can find fuolish enoagh to 
go into his ruinous den. ‘Those who keep out of such miserable, 
vile places, and let intoxicat ing drinks alone, will not lose their 
brains by rum-sellers, and their money by being drunk.—Jb. 


ETIQUETTE. 


“Ts it proper for a young lady to ask a gentleman to repeat 
his visit, when he is taking leave, from his first call on he 
question which we are requested to answer. 

We reply, yes—provided the gentleman’s standing in society 
is known to the young lady, and she is sure he is one whom her 
. family would be happy to receive -as an acquaintance. Still, it 

would be much better that the invitation should be giten by the 
mother or an elder sister, or some other member of the family 
than by the particular young lady whom he called to visit; and 
so it is most proper that she should not see him except in pres- 
ence of some of her friends. We do not desire to have the con- 
straint and espionage thought necessary in the Old World, es- 
pecially in France and Italy, intruduced into our country. We 
think it marks a low estimation of female character and educa- 
tion where young ladies are never trusted to speak or act for 
themselves, but are always guarded as though they were imbe- 
ciles or inclined to do wrong continually. But then our youn 
ladies: should be careful not to abuse the reasonable fiberty 
which American society affords them. They should be chary of 
their smiles and conversation when with strangers, and defer all 
advances towards acquaintanceship with such to their older 
friends. The gentleman who calls, without any previous visit- 
ing acquaintance with a family, should always keep in mind the 
direction of Count D’Orsay, “ Never leave your hat in the hal], 
when you pay a morning visit, it makes you look too much at 
home ; take it with you into the room.” 
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water, and dressed themselves in silence. They then set out 





GOOD BEHAVIOUR. 


“Let your footsteps be noiseless, and when you walk in the 
streets, do not rock your body, like the proud. Much conversa. 
tion wearies the listener; let yours therefore be varied, and jn 
small portions. To ornament your conversation, never conde. 
scend to make use of falsehood, nor self-praise. When in com- 
pany, do not elevate your voice as if you were conversing with 
the deaf, nor use signs, as 1f you discoursed with the dumb 
Never relate any story, which thongh true, is strange, and may 
not readily be believed by your hearers. Be not seated while 
others stand; do not amuse yourself with any part of your per- 
son or clothes, when engaged in conversation. When you re- 
late a bon mot never tell of whom you got it. Make small pres- 
ents to your friends ; it increases their affection; and receive 
theirs, even if not a proper exchange.” 
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MARY. 


Who does not love the common yet beautiful name of Mary: 
It is from the Hebrew and means a “tear drop.” What sweet 
and joyous hours of other days—what pleasing associations does 
not the name call up in every heart! Who knows aught ill of 
Mary? Who does not love the name? If there is anything 
gentle, and valued and womanly, what Mary that possesses jt 
not? Was it not Mary who was “ Last at the Cross, and ear- 


liest at the grave?” And was not Mary the mother of the Sa- 
viour of the world. 
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A VERITABLE FISH STORY. 


A friend who has just returned from Port Washington tells us 
that while standing on the pier there, he saw a little shaver 
about 6 or 8 years old, fishing in the lake. After a while the 
little fellow hooked a fish and evidently a large one. There 
was, for some minutes, a tough struggle whether the boy should 
go into the lake, or the fish come out of it. Finally the youth- 
ful disciple of Walton landed his prize, a famous lake trout, safe 
on the beach. The size of the fish immediately gave rise to 
several bets ag to which was the heaviest, the prize or the cap- 
tor. It proved that the boy weighed forty-six pounds, and the 
fish forty—a pretty even match.— Milwaukie Sentinel. 
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Tieut Lacine.—A learned Docyor, referring to tight lacing, 
avers that it is a public benefit, inasmuch as it kills all the fool- 
ish girls, and leaves the wise ones to grow up, and be women. 








Envy is always fixed on something superior, and, like a sore 
eye, is offended with every thing lata ; ; 











Poetry. 








BE KIND. 
Be kind to thy father, for when thou wast young 
Who loved thee so fondly as he ? 
He caught the first accents that fell from thy tongue, 
And joined in thine innocent glee. 
Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 
His locks intermingled with grey ; 
His footsteps are feeble, once fearless and bold; 
Thy father is passing away. 


Be kind to thy mother, for lo! on her brow 
May traces of surrow be seen; 

O, well may’st thou cherish and comfort her n 
For loving and kind hath she been. 

Remember thy mother ; for thee will she pray 
As long as God giveth her breath ; 

With accents of kindness then cheer her lo 
F’en to the dark valley of death. 


Be kind to thy brother; his heart will have dearth 
If the smile of thy love be withdrawn; 
The flowers of feeling will fade at their birth, 
If the dew of affection be gone. 
Be kind to thy brother wherever you are; 
The love of a brother shall be 
An ornament purer and richer by far, 
Than pearls from the depths of the sea. 


Be kind to thy sister; not many who know 
The depths of true sisterly love ; 

The wealth of the ocean lies fathoms below 
The surface that sparkles above. 

Thy kindness shall bring to thee many sweet hours 
And blessings thy pathway to crown; 

Affection shall weave thee a garland of flowers, 
More precious than wealth or renown, 
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THE TWO BIRDS. 
BY SAMUEL LOveR, Esq. 
A bright bird lived in a golden cage, 
So gently tended by groom and page ; 
And a-wild bird came her pomp to see, 
And said “I wish I could live with thee ; 
For thou canst sing 
And prune thy wing 
While dainty fare 
Thy slaves prepare.” 
The wild bird came ner pomp to see, 
And said, “I wish I could live like thee !” 


Then from the cage came a plaintive voice, 
Which bade the wild bird to rejoice, 
“For I'd give my golden cage,” said she, 
“For thy humble perch on the wild wood tree ; 
For thou canst sing 
On Freedom’s wing— 
These bars of gold 
A slave enfold ; ; 
“Td give my golden cage,” said she, 
“For thy humble perch on the wild wood tree.” 


Then, when the bird of the wild-wood knew 
The bright one weary of bondage grew, 
He set the plaintive captive free, 
And away they flew, singing “ Liberty !” 
In joy they roam 
Their leafy home, 
And trill the lay. 
The live-long day— 
The lay of love, from hearts set free, 
For love was blest with Liberty. 
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